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must be forgiven him. Yet the cause does
not lie with kis mistresses, to whom he gave no
more of his time than any vigorous man would
with equal opportunity, but with the habit of
irresponsibility he had formed in his wanderings,
which confirmed him in his natural disinclination
to make an effort or to come to a decision. " He
loved ease and quiet" ; and with this " had so
natural an Aversion to all Formality, that with as
much Wit as most Men ever had, and as Majestic
a Mien, yet he could not, on Premeditation, act
the Part of a King for a Moment, either in Parlia-
ment, or in Council, either in Words or Gesture ;
which carried him into the other Extream ... of
letting all Distinction and Ceremony fall to the
Ground, as useless and foppish."

For the first seven years of his reign, therefore,
he relegated most of the responsibility of govern-
ment to his Lord Chancellor, Hyde, whom he had
rewarded with the earldom of Clarendon. He
could hardly have done otherwise, seeing that
Hyde, by virtue of his age and experience, had
been his best counsellor for twenty years. But
the Chancellor belonged to an older and outworn
generation, and he was soon to find that a youth-
ful, irresponsible Court had no consideration for
his years and little respect for his wisdom. " The
King," he lamented, " had in his Nature so little